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MARKING BOOKS. 





“Mark a book!” exclaims the bibliophile, in 
holy horror. “I would as soon think of scratch- 
ing a fair woman’s face. You mar its beauty 
and leave ugly scars.” 

If marking a book consists in pencilling a 
series of materialized ejaculations and inane 
comments, such as “ Oh, my!” “ Grand!” “Too 


cute for anything!” “Ha! ha!” or ‘* How 
funny!” I heartily agree with the book lover, 
and join in condemning such vandalism. To 
the student, however, a sensibly annotated book 
has a value not to be counted in money. It is 
a history of his mental growth and develop- 
ment; his life is literally written between the 


lines. It is true, it takes a good deal of moral 
courage to put a pencil to a costly book and to 
mar its fair, white surface with scribbled notes 
and sketches ; but after the first stroke is made, 
the rest is easy. Don’t stand shivering with 
hesitation on the margin, but plunge in at once, 
and you will be happy forever afterward, and 
your book will have a tenfold value for refer- 
ence, while your mind will be “ pricked with a 
thought or a memory” which would otherwise 
have been forgotten. 

A book which does not suggest some thought 
is not worth reading, and that thought suggested 
may be worth its weight in gold in the literary 
market. From your pencilled note you may 
get the choice bit of color that you want for 
your word painting or the little bit of material 
to fill the gap and complete the design in some 
literary mosaic. 

Of all evanescent things, thoughts are most 
fleeting, and fugacious ideas must be pinned as 
if they were butterflies, and arranged in order 
for inspection and study, else, like the ephe- 
merides, they will die the day of their birth, 
leaving no trace behind them. The book that 
suggested the bright ideas is the best place in 
which to pinthem. There they are ready for 
cross reference, and explanation, and compari- 
son. Once read a good book with pencil in 
hand, and it will always thereafter be your 
inseparable companion,—an interpreter be- 
tween the reader and the author. The habit of 
book-marking will encourage you to read slowly 
and carefully ; it will aid mental digestion, and 
will make you think and act, —the true end of 
all reading. 

Do you agree with the author in his state- 
ment? No? Then note down your objection, 
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with your reason for or against his assertion. 
Is his verdict yours? No? Then say so, and, 
if you can, refute his arguments. Does he 
inspire an original thought ora line of reason- 
ing? Make a note of it. Is there an apt 
remark that you can utilize in your own work 
as a quotation or an inspiration? Put a 
pointer in place. Does a paragraph explain 
some doubtful point? Make a reference; but 
let all your remarks be to the point, and written 
with a thinking pencil point at that. 

Ways and means are as varied as the people 
who use them. A _ sharp-pointed, medium 
pencil is the best for rough notes. These may 
be “inked in” afterward with a fine pen, if per- 
manence is desired. A fine hand is necessary, 
of course. Abbreviations aid in condensation, 
and shorthand is better than longhand. Arbi- 
trary signs may be used, but all such should be 
explained in some note-book, so that the anno- 
tator’s comments may be intelligible to those 
who may come after him. 

There are a few signs in general use by book- 
markers: An “?” point opposite a line, with 
words underscored, expresses a doubt, or dis- 
sentient opinion. If it is waved, as if written 
with a trembling hand, it signifies ridicule or 
amusement. An “!” point emphasizes a sen- 
tence, and calls special attention. The truth of 
a statement may be called into doubt by the use 
of “sic ?””— which is equivalent to “ Query, is 
it so?” The letter “c” denotes affirmation, 
while “x” denotes negation. Appropriate signs 
will readily suggest themselves for special pur- 
poses, but they should always be explained in 
some place,—the fly leaf of the dictionary is 
the best place of all. 

For instance, a lady interested in cookery, 
and known as an authority on that subject, 
marks recipes with the letters “P,” or “ T,” or 
“T P,” the one meaning “ Tried,” the other 
“Proved.” Whenever she is called upon for a 
recipe, she has its whole history, the date when 
it was tried and proved, or found wanting, and 
a word as to the delicious taste, or attractive 
appearance, of the confection, with memoranda 
of any little points of manipulation or improve- 
ments. 

If a book deserves frequent annotation, take 
it to a binder, and have him cut off the back, 


and bind in a set of “interleaves,” with an addi- 
tional set of guards and stubs. On the blank 
leaves additions to the book may be written, 
and to the stubs and blanks scraps may 
be pasted, the guards allowing for the extra 
thickness needed to accommodate them. Refer- 
ences to other books are entered on the 
blanks or margins, and the book grows with 
marvellous rapidity. Even if it is never pub- 
lished, it is a working manual, unique in char- 
acter as it is valuable in contents. 

In scientific work another rapid method of 
classifying matter may be used. Dr. Pentecost 
describes this method in relation to the Bible. 
He takes a camel’s-hair pencil, and lightly 
washes various passages with various tints. 
Thus, blue refers to such passages as speak of 
God's love; red, to passages speaking of his 
blood; and blue and red, —z. ¢., purple,— to com- 
bination passages. Black lines around a pas- 
sage show that they refer to the depravity of 
men, and so on. 

Another method of value to scientific workers 
is that described by Mrs. Menzies in “ Hints 
on Bible-Marking.” This system makes use of 
horizontal lines, underscoring words, and termed 
“underlines,” and connected with the marginal 
references, notes, or another underline by diag- 
onal lines, termed “ railways.” These lines must 
be drawn neatly with a ruler and a bow-pen set 
very fine, otherwise the pages will be greatly 
disfigured. Different colors of ink may be used, 
as mentioned above, for the same purposes. 
Only the words necessary to convey the thought 
are scored, the remainder being left for other 
thoughts. In this way “railways” may run to 
several words in a sentence, which would be 
impossible if the whole sentence were under- 
scored by one line. “ Railways” start from the 
end of the underline, and not from the middle. 
“Railways” continued into the margin and ending 
with a number indicate that a reference will be 
found on the page indicated by the number. In 
this case the “railway” may be continued on the 
edge of the book, and begin in a corresponding 
position on the page referred to. The idea of 
connecting lines is, I think, original with me, 
and I have termed them “bridges.” References 
to other books are made by “railways ” to margi- 
nal letters and figures designating the books. 
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The subject is expansible, and capable of an 
infinity of applications. For example, I have a 
guide book with maps which have all the routes 
over which I have passed marked in ink. The 
mountains that I climbed have a mark and a 
date. The towns and villages that I have 
visited, similarly have their date. One town 
has ared dot; there was a festival there, —a 
true red-letter day. Another has a blue dot, 
which recalls the fact that it rained there for a 
week; it was a week of blue days. A little 
silhouette here or there, no bigger than a pea, 
recalls an amusing incident. Here is a tramp 
outlined: I am reminded that he took me for 
another tramp, and gave me points. There is a 
pretty maid milking her cow, recalling the time 
when I reached a hospitable farm-house, tired 
and hungry, and was taken in. That guide 
book has notes of numerous practical matters, 
too, such as the cost of board, private houses 
where accommodations will be given, short cuts 
to places, weak points of landlords, and the 
pretty waitress’ name. This, as well as many 
another marked book in my library, is a valua- 
ble means of reference, and helps me out on 
many a story and many a scientific article. It 


is a book within a book. Outlines of articles, 
analyses of kindred books, comments, memo- 
randa of funny and sober occurrences and 
sayings, and a thousand and one miscellaneous 
facts and ideas are tucked away within the 
covers, the result of years of study and read- 
ing, and, best of all, experience. 

To the student the system of preparing text- 
books for rapid study by underscoring the 
salient points is a very valuable one, and there 
are those who make a business of thus prepar- 
ing books for “coaching” purposes. Publish- 
ers would do well to adopt some system of 
emphasizing the chief points in books, as has 
been done by Soule in his “ Review of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, by Ewell,” through the 
use of heavy-faced type to emphasize leading 
principles. The English edition of Bryant’s 
Surgery accomplishes the same end by profuse 
side-notes, — abstracts of the more extended 
paragraphs. If publishers do not care to have 
their books thus annotated in print, they can at 
least give us books with wide margins, so that 
we may make notes for ourselves. 

Charles Everett Warren, M. D. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE SINS OF EDITORS. 


I am in constant receipt of letters from young 
writers that are full of complaints against cer- 
tain of the editorial craft for the “exasperating 
way” in which “ carefully prepared articles” for 
the press are often treated. These aggrieved 
ones want to know if there is no tribunal to 
which these offenders are answerable, or no 
way of putting a stop to their “irresponsible 
proceedings.” And, indeed, if the cause of 
such complaints is as serious and widespread 
as the number and tone of the letters would 
indicate, it is certainly one to address itself 
to the notice of those who profess to work 


in the interest of the writer and the author. 

It is true, some of the letters are from 
strangers, of whose writings I have no knowl- 
edge, except that the letters are usually bright 
and spicy. Some are from regular correspond- 
ents, whose work I know, and know it to be 
quite equal to that of some authors of estab- 
lished reputation. 

One of the first-named writes: ‘ Won't you 
please be so good as to tell me if it is usual or 
at all allowable for editors to keep your manu- 
script month after month, without so much as 
letting you know it is received, and this, when 
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you have enclosed full postage? It is exasper- 
ating in the extreme. Worse than ‘the law’s 
delays and insolence of office both in one’! I 
do not believe any first-class periodical or paper 
is ever guilty of such discourtesy and delin- 
quency. If an editor is so overcrowded with 
manuscript from regular contributors that he 
wants no more, — has shut down on the rest of 
the world, —he ought surely to say so, and in 
no uncertain terms. As long as he keeps his 
office open for general contribution, he ought 
to keep readers enough to get through all man- 
uscripts sent to him, within a reasonable time. 
And what ‘a reasonable time’ is, ought to be 
distinctly specified and abided by. But is there 
any written code for editors anywhere? I see 
plenty of rules published for writers, but I never 
see one word of editorial requirement.” 
Another says: “I never complain about 
having my manuscript returned. It is provok- 
ing; but every editor has a right to make his 
selection, and as I have not the fairy god- 
mother, Reputation, to*make me invincible, I 
can only look for small profits and quick re- 
turns, —oftener the last without the first. But 
what sometimes vexes me beyond words is the 
manner of the return. Twice in the last six 
months I have had an article sent back after it 
had been accepted, and with no explanation 
whatever. It seems to me that this is a viola- 
tion of treaty, and tends to destroy faith in 
editorial engagements. Another provoking 
manner of return is this: After you have taken 
special care to spread yourself, as it were, in 
the form of your manuscript, have secured a 
wrap that will not break its lines, but allows it a 
good stretch at full length and breadth, it is 
exasperating to have it doubled over and folded 
up in such a careless way that a rewriting of 
the whole article is necessary before you can 
allow it to go on another trip. Both these 
worries I’ve had to put up with lately.” ° 
Another of the aggrieved ones says: “Yes. 
He published the article,—two, possibly. At 
least, so I heard. He expressed himself as 
highly pleased with the first one I sent him, 
and requested me to ‘send more of the same 
sort,’ saying that the pieces should be well paid 
for when published. This was two years ago, 
and I have never seen either magazine or 


money, although I have twice made inquiry. I 
find, on talking the matter over with some liter- 
ary friends, that this is no unusual case, — quite 
a trick of the trade among the lower class of 
journals. Of course, it is only among the lower 
class that such delinquencies could occur. In 
my case it has been the fourth and fifth rate 
journals. And the newspapers! They are the 
chief offenders. I don’t believe some of these 
have any conscience at all! I have lost no less 
than three of my best articles just by the sheer- 
est carelessness in their offices. Not long ago 
I wrote an article on a popular subject. It con- 
tained information of a rare and valuable kind, 
that I had taken pains to procure. I sent it to 
one of the leading papers. It was appropriated 
gratis, and was not only published without a 
cent of pay being offered, but, as if to preclude 
credit as well as cash, even my name was with- 
held. Now, I do say the names of such editors 
ought not to be withheld. Another question I 
want to ask: What is the maximum of time 
that is generally demanded by an editor, and 
that must be allowed him, without comment or 
complaint, for the examination of manuscript? 
These and many other questions, it seems to 
me, ought to be manipulated, and agitated, and 
circulated, until both writers and editors have a 
fair understanding of what is the exactly proper 
thing. I know I have been wonderfully helped 
by reading the rules that are now and then pub- 
lished for the benefit of manuscript makers, 
and I believe editors would be decidedly 
bettered by knowing that their delinquencies 
were taken account of, and that justice and 
courtesy were expected of them by the most 
unrenowned of contributors.” 

One of my correspondents has this to say: 
“Don’t you congratulate me? I have, at last, 
heard of my little Hospital Sketch; but the 
editor did n’t pay me as many dollars as he had 
kept it years! These delays are very provok- 
ing. Write the thing up. However, I can’t 
complain. The editors are generally very good 
to me, and no kindness touches the heart like 
editorial kindness.” 

A meek little letter asks: “If an editor keeps 
your manuscript month after month, and will 
not let you hear a word from it, although you 
have enclosed stamps, is it wrong to draw it 
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out of his hand, by re-writing the article and 
sending it elsewhere?” 

I could multiply these complaints by the 
score, but the specimens given are sufficient to 
show that there is most unjustifiable careless- 
ness, or something worse, in some of the edito- 
rial offices; and since there is no literary court 
of appeals to which such cases can be carried 
for adjustment, what is to be done by a solicitor- 
general for his injured clients but to lay the 
case before the tribunal of public opinion? By 
so doing it may reach the conscience, or rather 
the attention, of some of the offending parties ; 
and this last, I firmly believe, is all that is 
necessary. 

The poor editors, who are being so roughly 


handled in the foregoing letters, could, doubt- 
less, show cause why it is next to impossible to 
mete out even-handed justice to all contributors 
alike, —to the volunteers as to the regulars. 
Theirs is the other side of the question. 
Certainly unnecessary delays and avoidable 
neglects, — to say nothing of broken promises, 
— are reprehensible discourtesies, only equalled 
by the discourtesy, on the other side, of illegible 
and wretchedly prepared manuscript; and in 
default of any tribunal for correction, there is 
still extant the unwritten code of honor, to 
which all respectable writers and editors hold 
themselves amenable. 


Tarpley Starr. 


BerRYVILLE, Va. 





KEEPING TRACK OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


A recent number of THE WRITER shows the 
desirability of keeping track of manuscripts in 
a systematic way, and gives an example of a 
method of doingso. There can be no question 
about the desirability of knowing not only 
where each manuscript is, but where it has been. 
My way is as follows : — 

Each manuscript has a serial number, which 
is marked upon it at the top and to the left. The 
number of words which it contains is marked 
at the top and to the right. In cases where I 
fix the price, this is stated under the number of 
words. In one book there is kept a record of 
the articles in their numerical order ; this record 
giving the number, title, number of words, and 
price; also, a memorandum of the number of 
sketches or tables, if there are any. (Where 
there are sketches or tables, this fact is also 
recorded on the article itself, under the title 
and in parentheses. ) 

In another book the articles are entered in 

.alphabetical order, each one being given a cer- 

tain space in which to write its history. Where 
an article is written to order, or its accept- 
ance is beyond question, very little space is 
given. 


I keep an account with every periodical or 


book publisher, and as each manuscript is sent 
out, it is charged by number, title, number of 
words, and price, the number of sketches or 
tables being indicated also. When it is sent 
out, that fact is indicated in the alphabetical 
index, where I note to what periodical or book 
publisher it is sent, and the date. 

Should it be formally accepted, “ Acc.” is 
marked opposite the price at which it was 
charged. Should it be returned, “ Rez.” is 
marked opposite the price, and a credit is 
entered, equal in amount to the price charged, 
and on the same horizontal line. When a pay- 
ment is made, for either a single article or a 
number of manuscripts, the amount is entered, 
with the proper date, in the credit column. 

The acceptance or return of a manuscript is 
noted in the alphabetical record, with the date ; 
and a second sending out is recorded in the 
same way as the first. 

Every article is typewritten in duplicate ; the 
face copy being sent out, and the “carbon” 
duplicate retained for purposes of insurance 
against loss, as well as to see whether or not 
there has been done any blue-pencilling, a 
practice which I will not tolerate in those of my 
articles which are of a scientific character. 
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Every manuscript sent out for acceptance or 
returned has fastened to it sufficient postage to 
carry it back,if necessary. If an editor stamps 
or writes the date of reception on the first page 
or on the back, I have that re-copied, on the 
same machine and by the same operator, so as 
to insure perfect matching ; and the next manu- 
script that editor or publisher gets has fastened 
to it a slip of paper marked, “ Please stamp 
here.” The average editor or publisher being 
a gentleman and considerate, sees the point, and 
does not put me to the trouble and expense of 
having a page re-copied the next time that he 
does not want my manuscript. 

Every manuscript bears my name and ad- 
dress. If it is written over a pseudonym, my 
correct name and address are given in paren- 
theses on the top of the first page. 

It is well to have each page bear not only its 
consecutive folio number, but the initials of the 
author, — thus: “R. G. 2,” “R.G.3.” Where 
a good deal of one’s copy goes to one office, it 
is well to have the initials of the title of each 
article upon each page, instead of the author’s 


initials; but the same end (preventing the 
pages of one manuscript from being mixed with 
those of another) may be attained by the old- 
fashioned way of putting upon the bottom of 
each page, in the lower right hand corner, the 
first word of the next; or else putting in the 
upper left hand corner of each page, except the 
first, the last word of the preceding page. 

I have found but one objection to the system 
of having manuscripts typewritten and num- 
bered, — several editors have thought that they 
were “syndicated,” and have written back that 
they thought the price too high for syndicated 
matter. I am now having made a neat rubber 
stamp to print on each manuscript: “ This 
article is new, original, and exclusive ”; and the 
same statement is made in the letter of advice 
which accompanies a sending of manuscripts to 
a publisher who does not know me. 

I should add that for years nearly all my com- 
position has been done in phonographic short- 
hand, and transcribed by typewriters who read 


my notes. Robert Grimshaw. 
New York, N. Y. 





LITERARY AMBITION. 


I know a young woman whose life is ren- 
dered almost, if not quite, wretched because of 
unsatisfied literary ambition. 

She is one of those highly intellectual and 
accomplished girls, such as we find in our large 
cities, where literary opportunities abound. She 
has Emerson and Browning at her tongue’s end, 
she dabbles delightfully in music and art, but 
nothing short of literary fame will satisfy her 
soul! 

She began with writing poetry, but finding 
that poetry, her poetry at least, had no money 
value in the market, she scorned to waste her 
time upon it, and betook herself to story-writing. 
It was not that she coveted money, but the suc- 
cess which in this case it represented. 

She aimed high, and sent her first story to the 
Atlantic Monthly. The editor read it, and re- 


jected it, but, with unusual consideration, volun- 
teered anopinion. He said it was “ well written, 
the style charming, but as a story it was not 
quite up to the A “/antic standard.” 

She then submitted it to Harper's, Scribner's, 
and other magazines, but met with rejection 
from each in turn, and in several instances with 
the same criticism as that offered by the A ¢/an- 
tic. In the course of time more stories were 
produced, and invariably shared the same fate. 
Then the would-be author carried them to a 
literary friend, and thus complained : — 

“If they are well written, and my style is so 
good, what ails them; why are n’t they accepted?” 

Her friend read them and hesitated to reply. 
“You will be angry with me,” she said at last, 
“but I suspect if you had more story to tell and 
did less fine writing, you would do better, and 
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those editors ought to have said so, plainly.” 
The friend also suggested that since she ex- 
celled in so-called “ fine writing,” she try essays, 
or something of the kind: so she may still suc- 
ceed in that direction. 

Another woman, a beautiful and successful 
society belle, has such a desire for literary dis- 
tinction that she recently confided to a friend her 
feeling that life is not worth the living without 
it; and this not because she is consumed with 
the desire to tell the world a story, to deliver 
some message which shall make it better, 
stronger, tenderer: she simply burns to possess 
the author’s reputation, just as she covets a 
jewel, a picture, or any object that seems a little 
beyond her reach. 

Her husband, out of his millions, has printed 
her worthless stories and verses in bindings of 
ivory and gold; they have had all that money 
and social prestige can do for them; but she 
knows it is all a sham, and pines for the real 
thing. Ah! if money could buy genius — it can 
buy almost everything else! 

One poor, would-be author goes into hysterics 
when her manuscript is rejected, and her devoted 


family resort to all kinds of deceptions in order 
to spare her feelings. Her manuscripts are re- 
ported to have been destroyed by fire and flood, 
to have met with accidents,—the dogs tore 
them, rats ate them,— anything, so that they 
never reach the hands of the pitiless editor ! 
Her father conceived the idea of buying a 
newspaper, in the hope that she would be 
content in having a mouth-piece and organ of 
her own; but no! nothing short of universal 
recognition will satisfy this ambitious young 
person! So, in spite of the constant vigilance 
and ingenuity of her friends, an occasional manu- 
script reaches its destination, at both ends of 
its route, and the result continues to be— 
hysterics ! 

Can one imagine a more pitiable object than 
the man or woman, without genius or any gen- 
uine fitness for the work, who, from some false 
and degrading motive, still feels impelled to 
write persistently! Let us all with one accord 
join in dear, honest Charlotte Bronté’s prayer, 
“So long as I have nothing to say, God give 


me grace to keep silent.” Pelle C. Greene. 
Nasnva, N. H. 





LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 


F. Jennie Smith’s experience, told in THE 
WriTER for February, is certainly strange, but 
probably more common than she suspected. 
One of Arlo Bates’ stories, called “ April’s 
Lady,” is founded on such a coincidence of 
ideas, which it treats from a psychological 
point of view, and ascribes to the unconscious 
influence of one mind over another, while the 
possessors of the said minds were still total 
strangers, chancing to be near neighbors in a 
railway car. But before I read this, I, who was 
never within a hundred miles of Mr. Bates, had 
planned a story of the same name, and with 
several of the features of the imaginary 
romance written by his hero and heroine. 
In all this, one of Swinburne’s minor poems 


was, without doubt, our common source of in- 
spiration. At another time, a number of the 
Century contained two stories, one of which 
turned on the same central incident as a sketch I 
was then writing, and the other was in outline ex- 
actly like one my sister had long since planned. 

In this emergency, we did as I should advise 
F. Jennie Smith to do: we finished our stories, 
and sent them to the periodical for which they 
were originally intended. Both were accepted, 
and we were never accused of plagiarism. 

A good example of the transmigration of plots 
is found in the history of Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe’s well-known ballad, “ Curfew Shall not 
Ring To-night.” The odd and effective way in 
which the heroine prevents the curfew from 
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ringing her lover's death-knell is described as a 
fact in a collection of old English traditions. 
Albert Smith, an English author, found it there, 
and made it the groundwork of a story, and an 
American writer for a fashion magazine did the 
same, taking it from the same original source. 
Mrs. Thorpe read the latter story, and worked 
it into a ballad, —a perfectly allowable act. A 
second American author later on read the 
popular ballad, and, not knowing that it was 
taken from a story, straightway adapted it into 
a third story,—also a perfectly allowable thing. 
But had the three stories ever been brought to- 
gether, any one ignorant of their history might 
well have had grave suspicions of the honesty 
of two authors. 

The fact is, even the most seemingly uncom- 


mon plot will often be found to belong, after 
all, to the great common stock of incident on 
which writers of all grades have been drawing 
since first writers were. Again, the same thing 
will often suggest the same story-germ to differ- 
ent people. Natural differences of style, treat- 
ment, locality, and minor incidents are enough 
in most cases to differentiate very similar 
stories, and save the honest author from the 
suspicion of even unconscious plagiarism. Last, 
it is perhaps humiliating, but certainly true, 
that not one in a thousand of the short stories 
that swarm from the press ever receives enough 
public notice to have the question of its origi- 
nality raised. 


Glen Hathaw ay. 
, Kan. 





SECRETS OF THE 


Those that have written their names upon 
the scroll of the immortals have told us all the 
secrets of their art; and it requires no unusual 
penetration, no occult power of reading between 
the lines, to discover these secrets. By simply 
having an eye to business, when we read their 
works, we can learn them all. 

We gather from their utterances that their 
books did not write themselves; they cost work 
and hard endeavors. These immortals toiled, 
they agonized, they fought for the expression of 
the idea. “Labor,” says Macdonald, “is grand 
officer in the palace of art.” Dumas once said 
that it was the easiest thing in the world to 
write a book; you had only to seat yourself in 
a leather-covered chair, at a library table well 
supplied with blue paper and a certain kind of 
pen and ink, and proceed to write; but before 
you began, before you seated yourself or wrote 
the first word, you should have given ten years 
of thought to the subject on which you in- 
tended to write. Shenstone’s rule for good 
writing was: “Spontaneous thought, labored 
expression.” Hamerton recounts that “ Ingres 
and Balzac took the idea in the rough, as a 


LITERARY CRAFT. 


settler takes a tract from wild nature, and then 
they went over it repeatedly, each time pushing 
the cultivation a little farther.” Macaulay gives 
us an inkling of Goldsmith’s methods: “ There 
are rivers of which the water, when first drawn, 
is turbid and noisome, but becomes pellucid as 
crystal, and delicious to the taste, if it be suf- 
fered to stand till it has deposited a sediment; 
and such a river is a type of the mind of Gold- 
smith. His first thoughts on every subject 
were confused even to absurdity; but they re- 
quired only a little time to work themselves 
clear.” Emerson declared that “nothing great 
or lasting can be done except by inspiration by 
leaning on the secret augury.” But even for 
genius, with its inspiration, there is no royal 
path to success. The wreaths come oftenest 
when “the hairs they cover have grown grey.” 
A Victor Hugo spends fifteen years in writing 
“Les Miserables,” and we perceive how largely 
“genius is patience.” 

Great pictures, great books, great actions, 
great souls, are simple. A dozenauthors might 
be quoted here to show how uniform is the be- 
lief in the beauty of simplicity. “The differ- 
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ence between persons is not in wisdom, but in 
art,” else the story-teller and the poet would 
have no listeners. Shakespeare wrote: — 


An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. 


The thinker must write so that he that runs 
may read, in order to become “a light and a 
power.” 

There is a price to be paid for all true work. 
Recall the terrible isolation of Carlyle and his 
wife at Craigenputtock. In George Eliot’s 
“ Life” we read that she began “ Romola” “a 
young woman, and finished it an old woman.” 
Such is the toll that literature takes of life. 
Truth, or insight, which Carlyle thought was 
the gift of gifts, is reached through suffering. 
Rastignac, in the story of “ Pére Goriot,” goes 
to Paris to study law; he gets there a glimpse 
into lives that trample on all things sacred, 
from selfish greed of gold, and then he goes 
home; “his education was finished.” Before 
Shakespeare could gain his large utterance his 
soul had grown weary, 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 


And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 


Of the poet’s apprenticeship of suffering R. W. 
Gilder sings thus : — 


Live thou deeply and wise ; 

Suffer as never before ; 

Know joy, till it cuts to the quick ; 

Eat the apple, Life, to the core. 

Be thou cursed 

By them theu hast blessed, by the sick 
Whom thou in thy weakness nursed ; 
With thy strength, the weak indue ; 

Be praised when ’twere better to blame ; 
In the home of thy spirit be true, 
Though the voice of the street cry shame. 


Then, with the knowledge and strength gained 
through trials, we are to tell our story, sing our 
song to 

The world that shall listen at last. 


Art is always its own best reward, and the 
poet’s dearest object in life must always bé to 
give to the world “the message that in him 


burns.” Still, he needs friends, requires leis- 
ure, wants bread. Thackeray once wrote toa 
friend: “Our twopenny reputations get us at 
least twopence-halfpenny.” And he puts these 


words into the mouth of Mr. Yellowplush: 


“Away with this canting about great motifs ! 
Let us not be too prowd, and fansy ourselves 
marters of the truth, marters or apostels. We 
are but tradesmen working for bread, and not 
for righteousness’ sake. Let’s try and work 
honestly ; but don’t let us be prayting pompisly 
about our sacred calling.” Set over against 
this last quotation these words from Ruskin: 
“If your work is first with you, and your fee is 
second, work is your master and the lord of 
work who is God. But if your fee is first with 
you, and your work is second, fee is your 
master, and the lord of fee who is the devil.” 
Ruskin also assures us that “ None of the best 
head work in art, literature, or science is ever 
paid for. How much do you think Homer got 
for his Iliad? or Dante for his Paradise? Only 
bitter bread and salt, and going up and down 
other people’s stairs.” But life is progressive ; 
less frequently than of old does genius languish 
in a garret. The leavenis working of the great 
Teacher who gave divine sanction to a recog- 
nized principle of the ancient people when He 
said, “ The workman is worthy of his hire.” 
We lay down a book by Poe, by Byron, or by 
Baudelaire with a feeling of pain; they had 
genius, but they lacked nobility of purpose and 
purity of life. “No good can come of your 
work but as it arises simply out of your own 
true nature,” says one of the masters. There 
never was a grander picture of the true littéra- 
teur than that which the old Hebrew prophet 
saw ina vision of a man “clothed with linen, 
with a writer’s inkhorn by his side,” who stood 
beside the brazen altar, and at God’s bidding 
gathered coals of fire from between the cher- 
ubim and scattered them over the city. The 
coals were the emblem of the thoughts that 
burn and stir men’s souls, and the linen robes 
symbolized a clean life. Longfellow declared 
that “he who drinks wine, thinks wine, and he 
who drinks midnight, thinks midnight.” Just 
as a nation’s art reflects its morals, so surely is 
a writer’s work an exponent of his ethical 
state. Sterling worth in the quality of literary 
work is not consistent with “any gnawing lust, 
any wretchedness of spite or remorse, any con- 
sciousness of rebellion against the law of God 
or man.” Ella B. Carter. 
Newark, N. J. 
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No. 6. 


complete file of THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 
from the beginning. 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher’s advertised 
price. 


The pages of THE WRITER and THE 
AUTHOR are always open to any one who has 
anything pertinent to say upon any topic con- 
nected with literary work. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any 


address. For two dollars more,—seven dol- 
lars in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER 
and THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 


The editor of THE WRITER desires to get 
information about every literary club or asso- 
ciation of writers in the United States. He 
will be obliged if secretaries or members of 
such organizations will communicate with him, 
or if subscribers for the magazine will send to 
him the names and addresses of club secreta- 
ries or other officers. The information is 
wanted for use in compiling the forthcoming 
“Directory of Writers.” 


If you have not already sent the desired in- 
formation about yourself for the forthcoming 
“ Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers,” send it to the editor of THE 
WRITER at once. You are entitled to mention 
in the Directory if you have had a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or an article ina periodi- 
cal of national circulation within five years. 
There is no charge of any kind connected with 
the work. The Directory will be the standard 
publication of its kind, and for his own interest 
no writer can afford to let his name be omitted 
from the list. 


THE FLATTERY OF IMITATION. 


London has a new periodical, called Zhe 
Author, which is to be published monthly. It 
is the organ of the English Incorporated Society 
of Authors, and its editor is Walter Besant. 
The new journal is founded, says Mr. Besant, 
“to be the organ of literary men and women of 
all kinds—the one paper which will fully 
review, discuss, and ventilate all questions con- 
nected with the profession of literature in all its 
branches. It will be the medium by which the 
Sofiety of Authors will inform its members 
generally of their doings, and it will become the 
public record of transactions conducted in the 
interests of literature, which have hitherto been 
secret and hidden for want of such an organ. 
The chief aims of the society, which have been 
advanced again and again, are: First, to pro- 
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mote the recognition of the fact, hitherto most 
imperfectly understood, that literary property 
is as real a thing as property in every other 
kind of business ; that it should be safeguarded 
in the same manner and regarded with the 
same jealousy.” 

There is undoubtedly room in England for a 
periodical that will do for English authors 
what THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR have 
long been doing for literary workers in the 
United States. It is true that an English imita- 
tion of THE WRITER, the publishers of which 
appropriated, without a hint of credit, the idea, 
name, and style of the original magazine, failed 
ignominiously after a brief existence; but Mr. 
Besant’s venture is made under better auspices, 
and has a fairer chance for success. He can 
hardly claim, with justice, however, that his 
new journal is “the one paper which will fully 
review, discuss, and ventilate all questions con- 
nected with the profession of literature in all its 
branches.” The performance of that duty has 
been, for more than three years, the special 
object of THE WRITER, which was the first 
periodical of its kind ever published, and for 
more than a year the object of its companion 
magazine, THE AUTHOR, the name of which 
Mr. Besant has quietly appropriated. He is 
welcome to the name, however, and THE 
AuTHoR and THE WRITER of America will 
continue to exert their influence, together with 
The Author of England, “to hold at bay pirati- 
cal publishers,” on either side of the water; but 
considering the high moral ground on which 
the new English journal bases its existence, it 
would seem only just that it should give credit, 
where credit is so palpably due. 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR MAY. 


THe AuTHor for May 15 contains: “ The 
American Novel,” by Margaret H. Lawless; 
“An Alarming Feature of Fiction,” by Kate 
Milner; “The Literature of Discontent,” by 
Julie K. Wetherill; “A Plea for Short Novels,” 
by Herbert D. Ward; “ Mistakes of Great 
Critics,” by F. W. Farrar; “Literary Shibbo- 
leths,” by Agnes Repplier; “How to Write 
Novels,” by Walter Besant; “Sex in  Liter- 
ature,” by G. P. Lathrop; “ Queries” ; “ Personal 


Gossip about. Writers”; and “Literary News 
and Notes.” The writers about whom “per- 
sonal gossip” is given are Louise Imogen 
Guiney, Rossiter Johnson, Captain Charles 
King, Rudyard Kipling, Margaret E. Sangster, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Herewith I submit a sentence that may prove 
of interest to WRITER readers. It was “ built” 
by Schuyler Sears, a student in rhetoric at 
Baldwin University. The sentence is this: 
“Ah! But coming dauntlessly, eager for gold, 
he interfered.” You will notice that the first 
letter of each word is in alphabetical order, 
that there are nine words, and that each word 


represents a different part of speech. D.C. Ss. 


Berga, Ohio. 
o 


QUERIES. 


[Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.) 





If an author sends an article to a periodical 
and it is accepted, how is he to know when the 
article is published, if he is not a subscriber to 
that periodical ? A. T. V. 

[ Many editors make it a rule to send to each 
contributor a copy of the periodical containing 
his contribution. Itis a pity that the rule is 
not universal. When editors do not grant this 
courtesy, the contributor must keep watch of 
the periodical, either at news-stands or in 
libraries, or by subscribing. Unless the system 
of the office requires the sending of a compli- 
mentary copy, a request that such a copy be 
sent is almost sure to be forgotten before the 
article is printed. — w. H. H. ] 


What is a good way to file old letters ? 

E. C. G. 

[ For filing business letters the best thing is, 
of course, a letter cabinet. If the correspond- 
ence is small, an “accordeon” letter file, with 
a compartment for each letter of the alphabet, 
is generally sufficient. The letters should be 
taken from the envelopes, and opened out fiat, 
before they are filed alphabetically under the 
names of the writers. Sometimes it is better 
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to preserve the envelope with the letter. If 
there are several sheets in any letter, they 
should be fastened together with a pin, or a 
small brass clasp. Love letters, or letters of 
ordinary friendship, are best filed in the kitchen 
stove. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) What is the correct way to write con- 
versation between two or more persons? 
Should a separate paragraph be given to each 
individual? Or can two or three sentences by 
different speakers be combined in one para- 
graph? 

(2.) Some authors write thus :— 

Seizing his trusty weapon, he said: — 

“* Do not be alarmed, my Jord.”’ 

While others would write it : — 

Seizing his trusty weapon, he said: ‘‘ Do not be alarmed, 
my lord.” 

Is either way correct ? M. S. 


[(1.) In writing conversation a new para- 
graph should be made every time the speaker 
changes. 

(2.) Either way is correct, but the second 
style is the better of the two. — w. H. H. ] 


Will you kindly tell me whether or not the 
following sentence is complete and correct? 
“ Banqueted, wined, and dined in London 
created a popularity for Francis that was at one 
time the subject a inquiry on the part of Jay 
Gould.” A. D. 


[ The sentence as it stands is incomplete. 
The insertion of “ Being” before “ banqueted ” 
would complete it, but it would still be awk- 
ward. — W. H. H. | 


Is it right to say “the alumne of Wellesley 
College”? A recent editorial note in the 
Lowell Courier says: “‘ According to Webster’s 
big dictionary, ‘alumnus’ means ‘the graduate 
of a college or other seminary of learning.’ The 
plural is ‘alumni.’ This is an English word of 
Latin derivation. There is no such word as 
‘alumna’ or ‘alumnz’in Webster, and no such 
word is needed. Miss Katie Jones is as much 
an ‘alumnus’ of Wellesley as Mr. Johnnie Jones 
is of Harvard.” i. 8. 


[ “ Alumna” and “alumne ” are the singular 
and plural of the Latin for “ foster-daughter,” or 
“pupil.” When Webster’s “ Dictionary” was 
first compiled there were no women college 
graduates. Since then it has been found con- 
venient to use the word “alumnz” in speaking 


of women who have received college diplomas. 
By using the word a useful distinction may be 
made, and “alumnz” is as much an English word 
as “alumni” ever was. It would be better, how- 
ever, to say “graduates” instead of either 
“alumni” or “alumne.” “The Association of 
Graduates of Wellesley College” is certainly 
as good a name as “The Association of 
Alumne of Wellesley College”; and now that 
the Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue is to be 
printed in English, the Wellesley girls would 
not lose any of their dignity if they should 
make the change. — W. H. H. ] 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


“Splendid” and “ Lovely.’” — We hear and 
read of “splendid cats,” “splendid potatoes 
and gravy,” “splendid rocks,” “ splendid 
teeth,” “splendid ” — anything and everything, 
from taste in the mouth to taste of the refined, 
in diamonds, dress, magnificent display, 
lectures, poems, painting, and works of art. In 
a majority of these illustrations, would not 
“excellent” be a more fitting word? A phrase 
equally reprehensible is “just too lovely for 
anything.” Every day we are treated to 
“lovely cake,” “lovely dogs,” “lovely horse- 
races,” “lovely door-mats,” mingled with 
“awful pretty curls,” “dreadful sweet fruit,” 
“terrible handsome men and women,” “ funny 
bonnets, that we guess came out of the ark.” 
Is not such language a disgrace to civilization, 
and an injustice to our citizens, who, by compul- 
sory taxation, are forced to bear the expenses 
of a common school education for the youth of 
the land? Where is the excuse, except in idle- 
ness, carelessness, don’t-care-a-tiveness, or 


indifference ? ELLA E. GIBSON. 
Barre, Mass. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Cloth, 
18g0. 

The “Recollections” of Mr. Childs are as 
fascinating as a novel. The story of his life is 
full of romance, and he has met many of the 
most interesting people of his time. He relates 
his reminiscences in a modest, unassuming 
style that possesses a peculiar charm, and he 
remembers events and incidents that are well 
worth recording. Mr. Childs is a great-hearted, 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
$1.00, 


By George W. Childs. 404 pp. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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benevolent, kindly, refined, and cultivated man, 
who wisely uses the great wealth which he has 
acquired for the benefit of his fellow-men, and 
his charming qualities are made evident in 
every page of his interesting book. The volume 
includes the four papers that appeared originally 
in Lippincott’s Magazine, together with the 
story of the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford- 
upon- Avon; an account of the memorial 
windows in Westminster Abbey, and the 
reredos erected in St. Thomas’ Church, Win- 
chester, England; and a sketch of the cele- 
bration of the birthday of Mr. Childs by the 
printers of Philadelphia, with an introduction 
by Professor Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. An excellent portrait of Mr. 
Childs is given as a frontispiece. W. H. H. 


. e ~ 
Pure Saxon EnGuiisu; or, Americans to the Front. By 


Elias Molee. 87 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 


Nally, & Company. 1890. 


There is a considerable degree of merit in 
Mr. Molee’s work, which deals with the ques- 
tion now receiving so much attention from our 
men of letters—that of a needed revision of 
our language. Most thinking people are agreed 
on one point, that is, that the language does 
need improvement; but the difficulty is to de- 
cide on the best means of improving it. There 
are some excellent suggestions in “ Pure Saxon 
English,” but the author has let his hobby run 
away with him. R. S. P. 


Tue RuymMInG DIcTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By J. Walker. 720 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: George 


Routledge & Sons. 1888. 


To the writer of rhyme a rhyming dictionary 
is indispensable, although the true poet me | 


dispense with one. Verse writing is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the best methods of culti- 
— prose style, and those who write rhymes 
only for this purpose will find such a dictionary 
very useful, while even the genuine poet may 
at some time not disdain mechanical aid to his 
inspiration. Walker’s “‘ Rhyming Dictionary” 
is a standard work, marred by serious defects, 
but possessing also important merits. Its chief 
feature is a list, occupying 668 pages, of English 
words arranged according to their terminations 
—a reversal of the ordinary dictionary plan. 
To find “ cat,” for instance, the rhymster would 
look first for “t,” then for “at,” and then for 
“cat,” and with the word he would find all other 
words of similar termination, from “at” to 
“riding-coat.” All these terminations do not 
thyme, of course, but among the words brought 
together the versifier may make a suitable 
Selection. At the end of the book is an index, 
occupying about fitty pages, of words that 
thyme, collected under their final syllables. 
This list is useful, but extremely defective, and 
the nationality of the compiler is made evident 
by such couplets as “take” and “speak.” 


Most of the “allowable rhymes” are altogether 
unallowable for modern poets. J. Longmuir 
contributes an introduction to this edition of 
the book. W. H. H. 


“Dinna Forcet.” By John Strange Winter. 214 pp. 


Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1890. 


A Girt oF THE Prope. 
30 cents. New York: 


A Macnetic Man. 
cents New York: 


Syruwn. By Ouida. 499 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 


By L. T. Meade. 222 pp. Paper, 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 


By E. S. Van Zile. 211 pp. Paper, 50 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 


New York: 


Tue Perrect Way. By Edward Maitland and Anna( Bonus) 
Kingsford. 384 pp. f San socents. New York: Frank 
F. Lovell & Company. 1890. 

Four new books in Lovell’s International 
Series furnish considerable variety. “ Dinna 
Forget,” by the author of “Bootles’ Baby,” is 
a prettily-written story in the ordinary vein. 
The secret marriage, the bold, bad uncle, the 
intercepted letters, and the triumph of virtue 
over vice are pleasantly dealt with and make a 
readable tale. “A Girl of the People,” 7 Bs 

eal- 


#4T. Meade, is a book of a different class, 


ing with the lower stratum of humanity in an 
English city. The characters are strongly 
drawn, and the atmosphere is full of color. 
The story is better than the average, and 
deserves a reading. “A Magnetic Man and 
Other Stories,” by E. S. Van Zile, isa collection 
of cleverly-told tales, with a strong odor of 
semi-burlesque supernaturalism about them. 
They are stories of the sort that appear in the 
Sunday papers, and soare sure of appreciation by 
a large class of readers. Ouida comes once 
more, with her stories of lords and ladies with 
languid voices and cold, haughty mein, perplex- 
ing tangle of love affairs, and gnawing hates and 
jealousies. She comes also with her old, dis- 
tinctive charms of diction and style — charms 
that would save the veriest trash in ideas from 
commonplaceness. She uses words as a 
painter uses his colors, and gives us brilliance, 
and light, and glow. And, after all, if Ouida’s 
heroes and heroines bear a strong family like- 
ness, still they are Ouida’s, and no one’s else, 
and she can invest them by her magic wand of 
language and imagination with a glamour that 
makes of their wildest unrealities persons who 
exist somewhere, if only inadreamland. ‘“ Syr- 
lin” will undoubtedly find as many readers as 
any of Ouida’s books, perhaps more than the 
two immediately preceding, for there is a 
deeper note than usual struck in its pages. In 
Lovell’s Occult Series we have a fifth book, 
called “The Perfect Way,” by Edward Mait- 
land and Anna Kingsford. Of this book it is im- 
possible to speak in general terms. To those 
who are searching fora spiritual light as yet 
undiscovered, who have wandered beyond the 
narrow bounds of accepted creed, and stumble 
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among the rocks of a blind agnosticism, it may 
be a valuable guide. To those who are at 
peace in their souls, and feel that all secrets of 
spiritual life are theirs, it may seem a vague 
iconoclasm. In any case, that no frivolous 
person would even think of reading it may be 
safely assumed; while no one who cares to 
read it could do so without finding some ideas of 
actual worth, whatever might be his point of 
view. R. S. P. 


Epwarp Burton. By Henry Wood. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 
In this day of book-making, when novels are 

turned out by machinery, and are little else than 

arehash of time-worn incidents and an aged 
idea or two strung like beads on a thin thread 
of wordiness, it is refreshing to take up a book 
that is emphatically a book of ideas. Of this 
character is “ Edward Burton.” There is nota 
trivial page in the story, although there is no 
lack of human interest; the characters are pro- 
nounced in type, clear in delineation, and un- 
common in conception. The writer is a think- 
ing man, who keeps abreast with his day, and the 
people to whom he introduces us are interested 
in the matters that employ the best thought of 
our time; therefore, we find them intelligently 
discussing such questions as are naturally dis- 
cussed among persons of education and average 
intellectual endowment, more particularly relig- 
ion, materialism, and socialism. It is not to be 
understood that the book is didactic, and that 
the love stories running through its pages are 
simply the gelatine coating to a homily or an 
essay; there is nothing heavy in its atmosphere, 
but it is not just the book that an average novel- 

reader would read in a hammock, although a 

person who was beginning to think of life as a 

mental growth rather than a physical experi- 

ence might read it with deep interest and real 
pleasure in a quiet corner. Henry Wood, 
author of “ Natural Law in the Business World,” 

is the writer of the book. Rs & P. 

Fort Ancient, On10. By Warren K. Moorehead. 
129 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Cincinnati: 
pany. 1890. 

Warren K. Moorehead has, in his book en- 
titled “ Fort Ancient, Ohio,” made an important 
addition to the antiquarian literature of North 
America. The work is a minute and accurate 
description of an interesting relic of an earlier 
time and primitive people, and seems to demon- 
strate conclusively that the earthworks were 
really constructed for purposes of organized de- 
fence, and not merely for boundaries of a town. 
The descriptions of tools, pottery, and pipes 
found in excavating are of value in proving that 
the builders, who undoubtedly ante-dated the 
aboriginal inhabitants known to us, possessed 
some knowledge, though it may have been 
limited, of the art of working in metal, and had 


299 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated. 
Robert Clarke & Com- 


also a certain degree of feeling for art, the pot- 
tery in most cases bearing some simple decor- 
ative lines. Numerous illustrations, from pho- 
tographs, add to the value of the book, which is 
written in a pleasant style, and is remarkably 
free from scientific technicalities. All who are 
interested in American archeology will read 
“ Fort Ancient” with pleasure and profit. 
R. S. P. 
““W. A.W.” A Souvenir of the Fourth Annual Convention, 
at Warsaw, Indiana, July 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1889. By L. May 
Wheeler and Mary E. Cardwill. Illustrated. 244 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Richmond, Ind.: M. Cullaton & Company. 1890. 
This is a charming volume which commen- 
orates the fourth year of an association that is 
probably unique — the Western Association of 
Writers. The association has a high aim and 
lofty purpose — no less than the establishment 
of pure ideals for the gréat school of literature 
so rapidly rising in the West, and stern dis- 
couragement of mere sensationalism. ‘“ Octave 
Thanet” (Alice French), James Whitcomb 
Riley, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Professor 
John Clark Ridpath, and Maurice Thompson 
are members of the association, and the list 
embraces many other names, less well known, 
perhaps, but hardly less admirable. The 
“ Poet’s Corner” of this souvenir contains a 
selection of poems, contributed by members, 


that are worthy of a place in any collection, 
however fine; and the prose contributions to 
the exercises of the Convention should find a 
place in the most widely-circulated magazine of 


our country. The most notable papers were- 
those by Judge Cyrus F. McNutt, of Terre 
Haute, on “Realism in Fiction,” and by Pro- 
fessor Ridpath, of Greencastle, Ind., on ‘“ The 
Persistency of Ethnic Traits.” The secretaries, 
L. May Wheeler and Mary E. Cardwill, deserve 
much praise for the preparation of this delight- 
ful volume. R. S. P. 


By Edwin 
William C. 


A Naturat Mertuop oF Puysicat TRAINING. 
Checkley. 152 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Brooklyn: 
Bryant & Company. 1890. 

Physical training is one of the “fads” of the 
day, if that can be called a fad which is simply 
an awakening of common sense. This little 
book by Mr. Checkley is unquestionably the 
most reasonable and useful that has recently 
appeared. He does not advertise and then pre- 
scribe a variety of more or less expensive ma- 
chines, which are out of the reach of the major 
ity of people; he simply calls attention to the 
fact that certain muscles exist for certain pui- 
poses, and gives explicit directions for using 
them in such a way as to make them best fulfil 
their proper functions. Mr. Checkley’s system 
is as well adapted to the physical development 
of woman as of man, and he does not hesitate 
to say that he believes it possible for women to 
acquire strength of body equal to that of men. 
He reasons that, as in exceptionally favorable 
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circumstances women have been known to 
possess an almost masculine power of endur- 
ance and muscular exertion, there is no logical 
cause for doubting that proper training would 
make these exceptions the rule, — particularly, 
he suggests, as the long-accepted hypothesis of 
the feminine inferiority in intellect is now so 
thoroughly disproved. The book will well re- 
pay reading and study by all who feel a need of 
physical improvement. R. S. P. 

In Western Levant. B 

252 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

pany. 1890. 

Mr. Sessions has here given us an extremely 
clever and entertaining book of travels in Spain 
and Morocco. His impressions and observa- 
tions are told brightly, and without dogmatism. 
There are one or two trifling affectations, such 
us the frequent use of the word “ unoften ” for 
“seldom,” but not enough to detract seriously 
from the generally graceful style of the book. 
The illustrations, by Henry W. Hall, are 
spirited and are admirably printed, reminding 
one strongly of the French illustrative art, so 
charming in “ Sappho ” and similar works. 

R. S. P. 


486 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


Francis C. Sessions. 
ew York: 


Illustrated. 
Welch, Fracker Com- 


Marion GRAHAM. By Meta Lander. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 


Religious novels seem to be the most abun- 


dant fruit of the prolific tree of authorship just 


at present. “ Marion Graham,” by “ Meta 
Lander” (Margaret Woods Lawrence), is a 
recent revision of a novel published originally 
several years ago. The revision has been for 
the purpose of elaborating the religious element 
of the work, as the author tells us in her preface, 
and bringing it up to date. The story is inter- 
esting and well-told, the characters are distinctly 
drawn, and the plot furnishes sufficient variety. 
“Marion Graham” is a thoroughly pure and 
wholesome book, and is deserving of its new 
lease of life. R. S. P. 

Mipnicut TaALks AT THE CLuB. Reported by Amos K. 

Fiske. 298 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Fords, Howard, 

& Hurlbert. 1890. 

“Midnight Talks at the Club” is a bright 
little book which discusses, in a chatty and dis- 
cursive fashion, some of the interesting ques- 
tions of the day. Political immorality, religion, 
temperance, the “foreign element question” 
are some of the topics treated of, and although 
there is no striking originality of thought in the 
essays, there is a certain deftness in putting the 
best thoughts of the best thinkers in a readable 
form, that quickly commends itself to the reader. 

R. S. P. 
Harvarp Grapuates Wuom I Have Known. By Andrew 

Preston Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 255 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 

Dr. Peabody’s book is exactly what might 
reasonably be expected from its author. De- 


signed as a sequel to his “Harvard Reminis- 
cences,” it commemorates men whose names 
have been identified in various ways with the 
university at Cambridge. John Pierce, John 
Pickering, Jared Sparks, Samuel Atkins Eliot, 
Charles Lowell, and Stephen Minot Weld are 
some of the subjects of the book. Incidental 
glimpses of the manners and customs of an 
earlier generation give to it an additional in- 
terest. R. S. P. 

AN AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 

Noah Webster, LL. D. Thoroughly revised, and greatly 

enlarged and improved by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., late 

professor in Yale College, and Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., 

president of Yale College. To which is added a supplement 

of nearly five thousand new words, with their definitions, etc., 

a new Pronouncing Gazetteer of the world, containing names 

of over 25,000 places, also a new Pronouncing Biographical 

Dictionary, containing nearly 10,000 names of noted persons 

in ancient and modern times. 2,012 pp. $12.00. Spring- 

field, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam & Company. 1890. 

There is a striking contrast between this 
handsome quarto volume, the latest edition of 
“ Webster’s Unabridged,” and the cheap reprint 
of the edition of 1847 which was described in 
THE WRITER for May. By the use of cheap 
and spongy paper the reprint publishers man- 
aged to make their volume almost as thick as 
the genuine Webster, but with that all resem- 
blance ceases. Constant revision and frequent 
additions have kept the original Dictionary 
fully up with the times, and the latest edition, 
handsomely printed on fine paper, clearly illus- 
trated, and substantially bound, is in every way 
half a century ahead of the edition which the 
reprint publishers have produced. The 1890 
Webster is a whole reference library in itself. 
A supplement of fifty pages defines all the new 
words that have been added to the language, 
including many important scientific terms; a 
pronouncing gazetteer of oo pages includes 
25,000 names; a pronouncing biographical 
dictionary of sixty pages has 10,000 names ; 
four colored plates show in fac-simile the flags 
of various nations, the arms of various nations, 
the arms of the states and territories of the 
United States, and the United States naval 
flags, and the pilot signals of various nations. 
There are 3,000 illustrations in the text of the 
Dictionary, and these are collected also at the 
end of the book. The Dictionary is supplied 
with the ready reference index, and at its price, 
considering its value, it is the cheapest book 
anybody can buy. A copy of the genuine 
“ Webster’s Unabridged” should be the foun- 
dation of every writer’s library. W. H. H. 
Joun Jay. By George Pellew. American Statesmen Series. 

374 pp. Cloth, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. Boston: Hough- 

ton, Mifflin, & Company. 18go. 

Mr. Pellew’s “John Jay” is a particularly 
well-written book. Comprehensive and mor 4 
arly, without being tedious, it is one with which 
all students of American history should be 
familiar. There was little of striking interest 
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in John Jay’s private life, but his public career 
was one of profound importance, because of 
the strong influence which he exerted in the 
stirring time to which he belonged. The ster- 
ling worth of his character and the sagacity, 
sometimes questioned, of his conduct in public 
affairs are brought into strong relief by this in- 
teresting work. R. &'P. 

Poems. By John Hay. 272 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Hough- 

ton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 

Mr. Hay may not be a star of the first mag- 
nitude, but no telescope is needed to discover 
his place in the constellation of poets. When 
so much rhyming trash, miscalled poetry, is 
sent from printing presses, the wearied reviewer 
lifts grateful eyes to heaven at sight of a 
book of poems that can legitimately claim the 
name— poems that have correct rhyme, musi- 
cal rhythm, imagination, and passion. Such a 
book is this of Mr. Hay’s. Nothing sweeter, 
fresher, and stronger has been published re- 
cently. R. S. P. 


Tue Forsaken Inn. By Anna Katharine Green. Illustrated. 


346 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Robert Bonner’s Sons. 
1890. 


The sensational literature of the day receives 
a brilliant addition in “ The Forsaken Inn.” It 
is sufficiently blood-curdling to please the most 
exacting disciple of the Gaboriau school of fic- 
tion. A secret chamber in an old inn, a myste- 
rious chest, a midnight murder, anda magnetic 
woman are skilfully compounded into a thrill- 
ing tale. The reader will find no dry and prosy 
realism here; no psychological analyses of unin- 
teresting characters! Allis frankly, openly, de- 
lightfully sensational. “The Forsaken Inn” is 
a worthy successor to “ The Leavenworth Case.” 

R. S. P. 
Battap Book. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates. The Stu- 
dent’s Series of English Classics. 230 pp. Cloth, 42 cents. 

Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 1890. 

Miss Bates is eminently fitted for the task 
she here assumes, by her long service as assist- 
ant professor of English Literature in Welles- 
ley College. Her collection of ballads is 
probably the most complete compilation ever 
published in a single volume of the weird, 
quaint, spirited old poems of England and Scot- 
land. A noteworthy feature of the book is the 
space given to explanatory notes. Excellent 
judgment has been displayed in every part of 
the work. R. S. P. 


Lire or Franz Liszt. 
233 pp. Cloth. Boston: 


Tue Stupent’s History or Music. 
Ritter. 524 pp. Cloth. Boston: 
1883. . 

The Oliver Ditson Company has published 
new editions of those valuable musical works, 

Ritter’s “Student’s History of Music” and 

De Beaufort’s “Life of Liszt.” No musician 


By Raphael Ledos De Beaufort. 
Oliver Ditson Company. 1887. 


By Dr. Frederic Louis 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


can afford to be without Dr. Ritter’s work, which 
contains a great deal of information in a com- 
paratively small space. The “ Life of Liszt” 
is as interesting as a novel to the general 
reader. The two books are uniform in style, 
with tasteful binding and clear type. R. s. P. 

Two Women or Ong? By Henry Harland ( “‘ Sidney Luska ”). 

199 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Cassell Publishing 

Company. 1890. 

Henry Harland has already taken a high 
place among the novelists of the day, and his 
latest work shows no diminution in his imagi- 
native powers and command of language. His 
literary style is terse and clear, and generally 
free from blemishes. In “Two Women or 
One?” he strikes the chord of psycho-physiology 
with great skill and strength. Considering the 
wonderful development of surgical science, and 
the growing realization of the intimate relation 
between the physical formation of the skull and 
its mental or moral attributes, one is tempted 
to wonder if, after all, it might not be better to 
perform a surgical operation on the head of the 
criminal than merely to fasten a rope around 
his neck. These strange (if only hypothetical ) 
problems of surgery and Riserva he are woven 
by Mr. Harland into a deeply interesting story. 

R. S. P. 
Tue Law or HusBanp AND Wire. By Lelia Josephine “~~ 


inson, LL. B. 163 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Lee 
Shepard. 1889. 


Miss Robinson — now Mrs. Sawtelle — was 
the first woman lawyer admitted to practice at 
the Massachusetts bar. She has won an envi- 
able reputation both for knowledge and _abil- 
ity, and especially upon questions of law affect- 
ing the rights of women she is regarded as an 
authority. In compiling in one small volume 
for popular use the law of husband and wife she 
has rendered the world a useful service. Needed 
information regarding the mutual legal rights 
of married people throughout the United States 
is clearly set forth, and there is no ordinary 
question upon the subject that is not answered 
somewhere in the volume. The book should 
be given with the marriage certificate to every 
newly-wedded pair, and, in view of the average 
woman’s ignorance of law, it might be profitably 
used as a text-book for study and discussion in 
women’s clubs and societies. W. H. H. 


By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
143 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: 


Tue Kreutzer Sonata. 
by Benjamin R. Tucker. 
Benjamin R. Tucker. 1390 


Whether Mr. Tucker has done American 
readers a service by publishing his translation of 
Tolstoi’s much-discussed book may fairly be 
doubted, but there is no doubt whatever that he 
will get financial profit from his venture. The 
book has not been printed in Russia, but is cir- 
culated from hand to hand in manuscript. Miss 
Hapgood, to whom it was referred, refused to 
translate it for her American publishers. The 
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«immorality ” of tne book, however, is not of the 
insidious, fascinating kind, and the reader who 
expects to find in it attractive descriptions of 
alluring vice will be disappointed. Tolstoi has 
put in the form of a story some expressions of 
dissatisfaction with the institution of marriage 
as it exists to-day, and while depicting the evil 
consequences of a union between two people 
who have no real understanding of each other, 
he portrays with masterly skill the develop- 
ment of a jealousy, closely allied to insanity, 
which leads up to the tragedy of the book. The 
difficulty is that his implied argument has no 
value, because the characters which he presents 
are individuals rather than types, and the con- 
ditions of their life do not represent the condi- 
tions of married life in general. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Uniteo States GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
CaTaAtocur. March, 1890. Paper, 50 cents. 
J. H. Hickcox. 1890. 


Tue Gipsy Queen. By Madame Juno. 62 pp. Paper, 10 
cents. New York: Excelsior Publishing House. 1887. 

161 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: 
1873. , 


“‘Prorgsu.’’ Puck’s Library, No. 35. 30 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 


MONTHLY 
Washington : 


Poems. By Clara Augusta. 
J. B. Lippincott & Company. 


Los CERRITOS. er Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 
Cloth. New York: 


Tue FuLt SIGNIFICANCE OF 1492. By John B. Shipley. 
Paper, 5 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 1890. 


By Willis Steell. Illustrated. 
New York: Belford Company. 


By D. Higbee. 
New York: Belford Company. 


304 Ppp. 
John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


28 pp. 


Mor At Lips. 


188 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. 


1890. 
In “‘Gop’s Country.” 


Paper, 50 
cents, 


243 pp. 
1889. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 
From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 32 West 


street, Boston: Vocal—‘‘ Could I,’’ song, Tosti; ‘‘ We 
Shall All Be Angels in the Sweet By and Bye,’’ song and 
chorus, Fred Roberts; ‘‘For You,” song, Sydney Smith; 
“Ave Maria,” prayer from Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,’? Davenport ; 
““Love in Idleness ’* (Cuban hammock song ), Paladilhe ; ‘‘Where 
Tobacco Is Not,’’ song, M. P. Hayden and Antoinette Choate; 
“We Come to Thee,” quartette, C. C. Stearns. Instrumen- 
tal — ‘‘ Committed to the Deep,” arranged for cornet, baritone, 
or trombone, C. A. White; ‘‘ Maiden’s Joy,” gavotte, Fischer ; 
“Shower of Roses,’’ polka mazurka, Streabbog; ‘‘ Two Petite 
Spanish Dances,’’ T. Pomar ; ‘‘ Pleasures of Youth ”’ ( ‘‘ Grand- 
mother’s Tale,’ ‘‘Climbing Party,” ‘On the Meadow 
Ground,” “‘ Beneath the Shade of Leaves,” ‘‘ Foreign Dance,” 
“Twilight Hour,”’ ‘ Pretty Rose,” ‘‘ Grandpapa Is Dancing,” 
“In the Boat,’”’ “The Merry-go-round,” ‘“‘ A Good-for-noth- 
ing’), easy pieces for the piano, Heinrich Lichner; Bourrée 
in G, C. Dick; ‘‘A Dream of Flowers,’’ schottische, Juven- 
tino Rosas; ‘‘Coppélia,” valse brillante, Eugéne Ketterer ; 
“Love’s Golden Dream,” waltzes, Theo. Bonheur; “ With 
Song and Mirth,” concert polonaise, Carl Bohm; “ Electric- 
ity,” galop brillante, Carl Hause ; “‘ Only Tired,” transcription, 
Frederic E. White ; Rondeau (“ Pas triste, pas gai”’), W. S. 
Bennett; ‘‘ Fabliau,” J. Raff; ‘‘Rond-au Favori,” J. N. 
Hummel; “Gavotte,” C. Saint Saéns; ‘‘ Grand Opera House 


March,” J. H. Hyde; ‘“‘Styrienne,”’ 
“* Madeleine Waltzes,”’ Harrie A. Peck. 


Henry van Gael; 





HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 


Numbering Pages of Manuscript. — I never 
number the pages of my manuscript until the 
article, however long or short, has been written 
out in full and revised. Then I can excise or 
add pages as I choose. One of the last things 
I do before sending off a manuscript is to 
number the pages, and then I almost always do 


it with erasable lead pencil. Bev. Bo: Me 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


To Copy Manuscripts. — Take a book of 
copying paper. Place in it an oil sheet and a 
page of manuscript, so that the matter to be 
copied comes underneath a page of copying 
paper ; take a linen cloth, the size of the paper, 
wet it, then wring it until not a drop of water 
falls from it. Lay the cloth over the sheet to be 
copied. Close the book, put it in the press, 
screw it tight, and leave it in about two min- 
utes. Then you have as good a copy as one 
could wish. F. A. P. 

Boonvitie, Mo. 


Wood Pulp Blotters. — Ordinary blotting- 
paper is too compact to absorb ink readily. 
The wood pulp from which fine white writing 
paper is manufactured is the best of blotting- 
paper, and in localities where a pulp mill is 
accessible writers can easily obtain sheets of it. 

R. L. D. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 

Filing Publications. A simple method for 
filing magazines is to punch two or three pairs 
of holes with a paper punch along the margin 
where the paper is folded, and then tie them 
firmly with a strong cord. Have a place for 
each publication ona rack or shelf, and when 
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enough accumulate to make a volume for easy 
and convenient handling, fasten them together 
in the way described, taking pains that they are 
placed in regular order and that the pages come 
consecutively. Then, with the number of the 
volume marked plainly on the first page, any 
article can be as easily indexed as if it were in 


a bound volume on the book shelf. __w. G. T. 
BuRLINGAME, Penn. 


Scrap-books.—I find that a very cheap 
scrap-book can be made out of old government 
reports; they are just wide enough for two col- 
umns of the ordinary newspaper. Cut out 
about twenty pages after each fifty. Then the 
book will be filled to its proper size again 
when the clippings are pasted in. Be sure to 
use only one side of the page in making the 
scrap-book. Label your book when it is 
finished. An index can be easily attached in 
each book. T. L. O. 

West Cuester, Penn. 


Dictionary Study.—I make a practice of 
marking with a colored pencil such words in my 
dictionary as, from lack of a full knowledge of 
their meaning, I am obliged to look up. I do 
this by placing a mark something like an in- 
verted caret at the top of the column in which 
the word appears and another adjoining the 
word itself. I find this plan helpful in fixing 
new words, — new in the sense of my unfamil- 
iarity with them,—as well as their meanings, 
in my mind, for in turning the leaves I make it 
a point to look at such as are marked, giving 
those already mastered the merest glance, but 


pausing to read the definitions of the others. 
A. E. S. 


Cray Centre, Kan. 

Holding the Pen. — The labor of writing is 
lessened by holding the pen between the first 
and second fingers. A fine stub pen makes as 
perfect copy and is as smooth in motion as a 


quill. R. L. D. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


Uses for a Sheet of Stencil Board.—A 
sheet of “stencil board,” obtained at any com- 
plete stationery house or bindery, is a great 
‘convenience in many ways. A large piece 
carefully bent double is convenient for holding 
loose manuscripts when in actual use. A sheet 


of this material also makes a smooth, hard sur- 

face for writing upon, if your table is rough; 

and a small piece, card size, makes a choice 

paper cutter. R..2. D. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


~ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





Totstoi’s “Kreutzer Sonata.” N. K. Michailovsky. 
Reprinted from London Dramatic Review in Transatlantic 
for May 15. 

Feminine LITERATURE. 
atlantic for May 15. 

Historica Fiction. 
Review for May. 

INDISPENSABLE QUALITIES OF LyRICAL Poetry. Re- 
printed from Edinburg Review for April in Public Opinion 
for May 17. 

Fisticurrs in Novgts. 
Opinion for May 17. 

ASPIRANTS TO THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
for May 17. 

Mopvern Journauism. H. Elton Smith. Over/and Monthly 
for May. 

Wuat Americans Reap. 
American Review for April. 

MarGaret L. Woops: Her Prose anv Poetry. Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Bel/ford’s Magazine for June. 

Tue Apostie or CHaotism ( Walt Whitman ). 
Norman Guthrie. 
May. 

Spectatism (In Life and Literature). Quincy Kirkland 
Erving. University of the South Magazine for May. 

Literary Remains oF Apert Diirer. Frederick G. 
Stephens. Magazine of Art for June. 

PorTRAITS OF Ropert Browninc. — II. 
Magazine of Art for June. 

Sueviey’s Lire in us “ Eprpsycuipion.” 
Poet-lore for May. 

Tue New Poetic Form as SHown 1n Browninc. Dr. 
D. G. Brinton. Poet-dore for May. 

Art AND Mystery or CoLiasporation. — I. 
Matthews. Christian Union for May 15. _ II 
Union for May 22. 

Mentat Disciptine «tn Epvucation. Helena Eggleston 
Walter. The Statesman ( Chicago ) for May. 

Henrik Issen at Home. J. J. Skordalsvold. Christian 
Union for May 22. 

Renan’s “ Future or Scrence.”? Zhe Nation for May 22. 

A Great Femace Nove.tst (Jane Austin). M. W 
Hazeltine. Mew York Ledger for May 24. 

Rosert Browninc. Rossiter Johnson. 
zine for June. 

Tue Booxs or Appison P. Russgtt. 
Liiders. American ( Philadelphia ) for May 17. 

Tue ReapinG or Novets. Christian Union for May 1. 

A Sicintan Poet (Mario Rapisardi), Luigi Conforti. 
Christian Union for May 1. 

Artuur HuGu CvovuaGu. 
Union for May 8. 

Tue Limits oF REALISM IN 
Forum for June. 


T. Fornioni. Reprintedin 7rans- 


Professor W. F. Allen. 


Unitarian 


Reprinted from Cornhill in Pudlic 
Literary Digest 
Helen M. 


North. North 


William 
University of the South Magazine for 


W. M. Rossetti. 


F. G. Fleay. 


Brander 
Christian 


Belford’s Maga- 


Charles Henry 


Frederic M. Bird. Christian 


Fiction. Edmund Gosse. 
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FoRMATIVE INFLUENCES ON My LiFE. 
Forum for June. 

Totstoi’s ‘“‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
printed from St. James Gazette in Critic for May 17. 

AvuTHORSHIP AND Common Sense. Maurice Thompson. 
America for May 15. 

Leapinc Writers OF Mopern SPAIN. 
Cosmopolitan for June. 

ITALIAN LitTeRATuRE.— III. 
guan for June. 

Tennyson. — II. 
June. 

Or1cin oF CHINESE CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION. 
Kennoway Douglas: Lippincott’s for June. 

Georce Henry Boxer. R. H. Stoddard. Lippincott’s for 
June. 

FICTION FOR THE PEop.e. 
for June. 

Rounp-Rosin Tacks. —I. 
for June. 

REALITY IN FiIcTION. 
June. 

LiTeRATURE: THEN AND Now. E. Lynn Linton. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review for April in Literary Digest 
for May 24. 

Tennyson: AND Arter? Reprinted from Fortnightly Re- 
view for May in Public Opinion for May 24. 

Tue Mopern Frencu Nove. Reprinted from London 
Quarterly Review in Public Opinion for May 24. 

Totsroi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” The Critic for May 24. 
L. T. Meade. 


W. E. H. Lecky. 


Rollo Ogden. 


Adolfo Bartoli. Chautau- 


J. Vance Cheney. Chautauguan for 


Robert 


Arthur Goddard. Lippincott’s 


J. M. Stoddart. Lippincott’s 


Agnes Repplier. Lippincott’s for 


AutTuors: AN EnGutsu Epitor’s View. 
Literary World for May 24. 

Tue Novet anp THe Common ScHOOL. 
Warner. Atlantic for June. 

AN ARTHURIAN JOURNEY. 

Dsecapence OF MopERN 
Smith. 


Charles Dudley 


Atlantic for June. 
EnGusu Literature. W. I. 
St. Louis Magazine for June. 

ALFRED TENNYSON AND THE QUESTIONINGS OF OUR AGE. 
James T. Bixby. Avena for June. 

Iss—en aS A Dramatist. Hamlin Garland. Avena for 
June. 

German Puttosopuy since Hacer. — II. 
Education for May. 

Heirs to Literary Success. E. W. Bok. 
Home Journal for June. 

De B. Ranpotpw Kern. 
(Ill. ) Courier for May 17. 

Ouiver Bec. Bunce. Mew York Home Journal for May 21. 

An Ovp-Time Pustisuer (J. C. Derby). 
Lovejoy. Mew York Star for May 25. 

Mupir’s Liprary. Lucy H. Hooper. Reprinted from PAié/a- 
delphia Telegraph in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for May 
24, 

Cuicaco InTer-Ocean. Anniversary Number. 

Tue Atoine CLus. Mew York Star for May 4. 

N. P. Wits anv Iptewitp. Mew York Star for May 4. 

Prarr’s — Bonemia’s CENTRE IN New York. 
Megargee. Pittsburg Dispatch for May 4. 

In THe British Museum ReapinG Room. 
Pittsburg Dispatch for April 27. 

FLetcHer Harper. Mew York Tribune and New York 
Times for May 23. 

Journauistic Eruics. 
Chronicle {or May 17. 

Grorce CrapsE. 


B. C. Burt. 
Ladies’ 


Robert Graves. /acksonville 


George Newell 


May 3. 


Louis N. 
B. G. Johns. 
Walter Wellman. Augusta (Ga. ) 


Chicago Herald for May 4. 


Edmund Gosse. Re- 


Outver Bett Bunce. D. Appleton & Co. Mew York Com- 
mercial Advertiser for May 16. 

Our PLaywricuts’ CHances. Robert Morris. 
Star for May 11. 

AuTHORS AS PUBLISHERS. 
cinnati Enquirer for May 5. 
A PLaywriGut’s Prorits. New York World for May 4. 

GertTrRuDE ATHERTON. Des Moines (lowa) Leader for 
May 2. 

Watt WuitMan’s Home. 
North American for April 29. 

Joun Ruskin. Sarah K. Bolton. 

Women Reporters. 
publican for April 27. 

New York MANAGING EpiITors. 
for May 4. 

Puitie BourKE Marston. 
for May 1s. 

C. A. Dana’s IsLanp Home. 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle for May 25. 

Anne Reeves Avpricu. Lilian Whiting. Atchison ( Kan.) 
Globe for May 23. 

Epmunp Gosse. 
Times for May 25. 

LITERARY 


New York 


George Alfred Townsend. Cin- 


Fred C. Dayton. Philadelphia 
Golden Rule for May 1. 
Eliza Putnam Heaton. Denver Re- 


Lowell ( Mass. ) Critic 


Sarah K. Bolton. Golden Rule 


Jno. Gilmer Speed. Avx- 


Louise Chandler Moulton. Aansas City 
WasHINGTON. Walter Wellman. 
(Ind.) Sunday Times for May 25. 

T. C. De Leon. With Portrait. 
York City) for June. 

Mrs. Joun A. LoGan. Emily L. Sherwood. Daughters of 
America ( Augusta, Me. ) for May. 
Use AND ABUSE OF THE BRAIN. 

Star for May 4. 


Lafayette 


The Great South ( New 


Juliet Corson. New York 

A. Miner Griswo_p 
May 3. 

A Stupy or DEAN SwirtT. 
Post-Dispatch for April 27. 

INTELLECTUAL HyGIENICs. 
Journal for May 5. 

CaRpDINAL GiBBons AT Home. 
March 9. 

Tue BuGcpear or LiTerary DrupGery. 
worth Higginson. 


With Portrait. Texas Siftings for 


Geoffrey Gregory. St. Louis 


C. F. Hitchings. 


Tansas City 
New York World for 


Thomas Went- 
New York Independent for April 24. 

GrorG Esers, THe GERMAN EGypTOLoGIsT. Marion V. 
Carr. Queries Magazine for May. 

Axsout WritinG. Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
for May. 

How To Writs Nove ts. 
zine for May. 

Mrs. Joun A. LoGan: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
Sherwood. Daughters of America for May. 

Tue Most LEARNED WoMAN IN THE Wor-Lp (Amelia B 
Edwards). Lizzie G. Johnstone. Daughters of America for 
May. 

Tue Ear.iest WRITER ON AMERICAN LITERATURE ( Sam- 
uel L. Knapp). Charles F. Richardson. Book News for May. 

Orr-HAND Criticism. Maurice Thompson. 
May 1. 

LIBRARIES OrpENED AND HALF OpgNED. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Harfer’s Bazar for May 24. 

Triats oF AuTHORSHIP. Ralph Edmunds. 
Washington for May 7. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Book-MARKETs. 
Bunce. Newsdealer for May. 

Ameia B. Epwarps. “A. T. S.” 
May. 


Queries Magazine 
Walter Besant. Queries Maga- 


Emily L. 


America for 


Kate Field's 
Oliver B. 


Home Magazine for 
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Murat Hatsteap. Augusta ( Ga.) Chronicle for April 27. 

Mr. Howetts’ Latest Novets. Hamlin Garland. New 
England Magazine for May. 

Is Literature A TRADE? 
Home Journal for May. 

Lire or a Busy AuTuor ( Kate Tannatt Woods ). 
Au Tanee Campbell. Ladies’ Home Journal for May. 

American Literary Portraits ( William D. Howells). 
Eugene L. Didier. Mo Name Magazine for May. 

Ovp Worps To YounG Writers. Rossiter Johnson. Delta 
Upsilon Quarterly for May. 

BrRaAzILiAN LITERATURE. 
May 10. 

Tue West in LITERATURE. 
monwealth for April. 

CHATTERTON: THE Boy Port. 
tional Magazine for April. 

Avupacity in Women Nove tists. George Parsons Lathrop. 
North American Review for May. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN DRAMA. 
Hennequin. Avena for May. 

Tueopore O’Hara. Robert Burns Wilson. 
May. 

Massacuusetts Bay Psatm-Book. 
Magazine of American History for May. 

Brain Work AND Manuat Work. Prince Krapotkin. 
Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic for May. 

ARTIFICIALITY OF ENGLISH Novets. D. F. Hannigan. Re- 
printed from Westminster Review in Eclectic for May. 

Oricin oF Lancuace.—II, Ludwig Noire. Ojfen Court 
for May 8. 

Stupy or Tennyson’s ENGLISH. 
Modern Language Notes for April. 

Toxstoi's ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.”’ Isabel F. Hapgood. The 
Nation for April 17. 

Tue Locos Tueory. 
April 10. 

Tue New “Lire” 
American for April 19. 

Pockets Founp By SouTHERN Writers ( Frances Court- 
ney Baylor). S.A. Link. Round Table for April 12. 

Tue Basis oF Art. Maurice Thompson. 
April 24. 

Turee Mopernisms.—I. “FF. HH.” Mation for April 17. 

INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN WORDS AND PHRASES IN THE 
“Wars oF ALEXANDER.” J.B. Henneman. Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for April. 

Two Views or Marie BasHKirTseFF. Century for May. 

Cuauncey M. Depew on WASHINGTON IRvING. Reprinted 
from ‘‘Orations and Speeches”? in Magazine of American 
History for May. 

A Pvea ror SHort Novets. 
Boston Traveller for May 10. 


Edward R. Bok. Ladies’ 


Alice 


Rollo Ogden. The Critic for 


Chas. M. Harger. The Com- 
Rev. Albert Danker. Ma- 
Prof. Alfred 


Century for 


Clement Ferguson. 


Henry E. Shepherd. 


Ludwig Noire. Ofen Court for 


OF THE Worpswortus. “ E. K.” 


America for 


Rev. Herbert D. Ward. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The first number of the new magazine, Zhe 
South, Old and New, will be published in New 


York next October. 
be its editor. 


Felix G. de Fontaine will 


The author of the anonymous novel, “ The 
Splendid Spur,” is Arthur T. Quiller Couch. 


A new juvenile monthly, to be called Young 
Life, will be started in Chicago soon, under 
favorable auspices. It is to be a twelve-page 
weekly, handsomely illustrated. 

Charles Dudley Warner’s article in the June 
Atlantic, on “The Novel and the Common 
School,” is a keen analysis of the duty of the 
public schools in the supply of reading for our 
young citizens. 

Of Wolstan Dixey’s “ Trade of Authorship ” 
a third edition has been required. 


Edward W. Bok quotes “one of the most 
widely known” American authors as saying: 
“Here is my actual revenue for 1889. It in- 
cludes, as yousee, royalties on six of my novels, 
magazine articles, etc., and everything is col- 
lected. Here is the total — $2,170.40. Com- 
pare these actual figures to the paragraph re- 
cently circulated, in which I am reputed to earn 
$10,000 from my pen.” 


Very pretty attentions are sometimes paid to 
authors. After the publication of her novel, 
“ Madame Silva,” Miss McClelland, the Vir- 
ginia novelist, received by post a little box 
containing a serpent ring — three heavy coils of 
gold, with a bright little diamond in the back of 
the reptile’s neck. Miss McClelland has just 
completed a novelette for Harper's Magazine, 
and is engaged upon a second, for another New 
York periodical. In addition, she has two 
novels under way, one of which is to be her 
“blow for honest fame.” Miss McClelland is 
a rapid, but conscientious, worker, and, for the 
time she has been in the field, has exhibited 
remarkable literary fecundity. 


Among the writers of charming short stories 
is Rev. Charles N. Sinnett, of Andover, Mass., 
author of “The Lowing of Exodus,” which 
appeared recently in the Mew York Jndepend- 
ent; “Tommy’s Lost Paradise,” printed in the 
Sunday School Times; “ Robby’s Faith,” con- 
tributed to the Mew: York Evangelist; and 
other sketches printed in leading publications 
during the last few months. Mr. Sinnett is a 
writer of graphic and vivid descriptive power, 
capable of subtle and delicate analysis of char- 
acter, and with the faculty of presenting the 
ideal possibilities of life so as to make his work 
most helpful, stimulating reading. 
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A prize of $600 is offered by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., of Boston, for the best manuscript story 
suitable for the Sunday School and Home 
Library. 

Fletcher Harper, a member of the firm of 
Harper & Brothers, and a son of Fletcher 
Harper, the youngest of the brothers who 
formed the original firm, died in New York, 
May 22, aged sixty-one. 

Professor H. H. Boyesen’s projected trip to 
Europe has been postponed, probably for a 
year, by reason of illness in his family. He 
was to have sailed in a few days with his wife 
and children to pass the summer in his native 
Norway. 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s literary work has 
been interrupted this spring by a severe illness, 
from which, however, she is now fast recovering 
at South Berwick, Me. 


Oliver Bell Bunce, the author and magazine 
editor, for twenty-five years connected with D. 
Appleton & Company, died in New York, May 
15, aged sixty-one. 

Albert Shaw, who has an article in the June 
Century on “ London Polytechnics and People’s 
Palaces,” accompanied by a frontispiece por- 
trait of Walter Besant, is a member of the staff 
of the Minneapolis Tribune. He graduated 
from Iowa College in the class of ’79, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1884. Mr. Shaw is only thirty- 
two years old, but has already made a reputa- 
tion as a writer on constitutional history and 
international law. 


The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library for 
the quarter beginning in April is now ready. It 
contains a synopsis of classification in Bates Hall, 
a classified list of works added to the library 
from June to December, 1889, in alphabetical 
arrangement, with author and subject indexes, 
an index to authors in both hall lists, an index 
to subjects in both lists, a special list of works 
on the European origin of the Aryans, a cata- 
logue of bibliographies of special subjects, an 
index to notes upon books and reading, and a 
record of the “ Barlow Sale,” with a brief ac- 
count of the collection. With the aid of these 
quarterly bulletins, the work of looking for books 
in the library is greatly simplified. 


The Cassell Publishing Company publishes 
a translation by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano of 
Camille Flammarion’s astronomical romance, 
“Uranie.” A portrait of M. Flammarion, which 
is given as a frontispiece to “ Uranie,” shows him 
to be a picturesque-looking man, with the hair of 
a poet and the eyes of a philosopher. 

Rev. W. H. Harrison has been reélected 
book editor of the M. E. Southern Publishing 
House. His “O. K.” must be attached to every 
bit of copy that goes into type at the publishing 
house at Nashville. W. G. Cunningham has 
been reélected editor of Sunday-school 
literature. 


A. F. Chase, of Bucksport, Me., principal of 
the East Maine Conference Seminary, is the 
winner of the prize of $25 for the best essay in 
support of a protective tariffin Belford’s Maga- 
zine for May. 

An index of the London Times back to 1844 
has just been completed by Mr. Palmer, who 
has conducted this enormous work, equivalent 
to indexing two huge volumes daily, for the 
whole period of forty-six years. He will con- 
tinue his backward march until the index is 
completed for the whole period of existence of 
the famous journal. 


Ginn & Co. will publish this month “ The 
Leading Facts of American History,” by D. 
H: Montgomery, a companion to the same 
author’s “Leading Facts” of English and 
French history, respectively. 


Richard Watson Gilder, of the Century, and 
Miss Katharine Clark, of Boston, will be mar- 
ried early in July. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish June 7 
a two-volume edition of “ The Tragic Muse,” 
by Henry James, and, in the Riverside Paper 
Series, “A Daughter of Eve,” by Ellen Olney 
Kirk, and “A Marsh Island,” by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 


The author of “ Marion Graham,” who writes 
under the pseudonym of “ Meta Lander,” is a 
member of a famous orthodox family. Her 
real name is Margaret Woods Lawrence ; her 
father was Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, of An- 
dover, and her brother is ex-president of 
Bowdoin College. She is the widow of Rev. 
Dr. Lawrence, another theological professor. 
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Walter Besant, the novelist, will come to this 
country next summer, going to the Pacific 
Coast, and carefully exploring the West. 


Edward Bellamy is talked of for the first 
mayor of the new city of Chicopee, Mass. 


A printer’s error has been detected in the 
latest issue of the Bible from the Cambridge 
press; in Isaiah, xlviii.: 13, the word “ founda- 
tion” is begun with an “r” instead of an “f”: 
the mistake was discovered by a young son of 
the Rev. Dr. H. Adler, who received the stand- 
ing reward of a guinea offered for the detection 
of such an error. 


The Conference du Livre, which is to be held 
in Antwerp in August, will be attended by dis- 
tinguished librarians, publishers, printers, 
artists, authors, and book-lovers of Europe and 
America. A great many interesting questions 
in regard to books and their production will be 
discussed. 


Public Opinion, Washington, offers prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20, respectively, for the three 
best essays, not exceeding two thousand words, 
on the subject, “ The Study of Current Topics 
as a Feature of School, Academic, and College 
Education.” The papers must reach Pxddic 
Opinion before June 15. 


R. W. Gilder writes to the Critic : “ There is 
an impression that the International Copyright 
bill is lost for the present session. But if the 
friends of the cause in all parts of the Union do 
their duty, the bill will yet be passed. In fact, 
there are signs that Congressmen who were 
bamboozled into hoisting the black flag over the 
National Capitol the other day would like to 
have an opportunity of correcting their record 
—a record which if left to stand will dishonor 
their own names forever, and cover the name of 
their country with ignominy. The moment of 
apparent defeat is the moment for greatest ex- 
ertion. If every author and newspaper writer, 
every editor, every educator, every good citizen 
in every part of the Union will exert his whole 
influence among the representatives, — by per- 
sonal appeal, by newspaper writing, letters, tele- 
graphic messages,—the secret and sinister 
influences at work against the bill will be over- 
come, and the battle for honor and justice will 
be won.” 


The author of “A Fool’s Errand,” Judge A. 
W. Tourgee, has been given a pension at the 
rate of $6 a month from 1863 to date. 


The “I” in “Ibsen” is short, according to 
Professor Boyesen, who has known his fellow- 
countryman for many years. 


Mrs. Laura C. Hollaway, of Brooklyn, has 
been married to Colonel Edward L. Longford, 
secretary of the Brooklyn & Brighton Beach 
Railroad. 


A prospectus has been issued, in New York, 
for the organization of an Authors’ Lyrical 
Union, the purpose of which is to provide neg- 
lected and unappreciated poets with a medium 
for presenting their poetry to the public, after 
the regular publishers have declined to father 
it for them. The union is to be a stock com- 
pany, and is to publish for its members on the 
coéperative plan. 


M. Renan says: “To write well is to think 
well; there is no art of style distinct from the 
culture of the mind. The good writer is a 
complete mind, gifted with judgment, passion, 
imagination, and at the same time well trained. 
Good training of the mind is the only school of 
good style. Wanting that, you have merely 
rhetoric and bad taste.” 


The prizes offered by S. S. McClure for con- 
tributions to Mrs. Burnett’s youth’s department 
have been awarded as follows: Serial stories — 
First prize, $800, to Flora Haines Longhead, of 
San Francisco, Calif., for story entitled “ An 
Abandoned Claim.” Short stories — First prize, 
$100, for story of adventure, to Emma W. De- 
merritt, of New Canaan, Conn., for “ The Spire of 
St. Stephen’s.” Second prize, $50, for story of 
adventure, Caroline H. Kirkland, of Chicago, 
Ill., for “ Drusilla’s Hospitality.” First prize, 
$100, for story especially for girls, to Majorie 
Richardson, of Dorchester, Mass., for “ A Rev- 
olutionary Lass.” Articles — First prize, $100, 
for best article on household games, to J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, of Ottawa, Canada. Poems — 
First prize, $50, to Homer Greene, of Honesdale, 
Penn., for “ De Quincy’s Deed.” Second prize, 
$25, to Elbridge S. Brooks, of Boston, Mass., 
for “ The Boys’ Crusade.” Best list of twenty 
subjects and suggestions — Prize, $100, to 
Charles F. Lummis, of Isleta, New Mexico. 
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William Waldorf Astor has given $5,000 to 
the New York Press Club, increasing its benev- 
olent fund to $8,000. 


A collection in duplicate of all the news- 
papers and periodicals published in the country 
is being made by the department of the interior 
in connection with the eleventh census. One 
set will be deposited for preservation in the 
Library of Congress and the other in the 
National Museum. 

Welch, Fracker Company, New York, will 
soon publish “ The Riversons,” a novel of Penn- 
sylvania life in the forties, by S. J. Bumstead; 
“One of ‘Berrians’ Novels,” by Mrs. C. H. 
Stone, a story of the twentieth century; “ ‘The 
Bank Tragedy,” a novel, by Mary R. P. Hatch; 
“From Yellowstone Park to Alaska,” and 
“From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the 
Volga,” both written by Francis C. Sessions, 
president of the Ohio Historical Society, and 
issued in uniform style with Mr. Sessions’ two 
lately published books of travel, “On the Wing 
through Europe ” and “In Western Levant.” 

One of Edward W. Bok’s syndicate letters 


tells where some well-known authors will spend 
their vacations this year. 
mers, Dr. Holmes will go to his summer place 


As in previous sum- 


at Beverly Farms. The poet Whittier will 
spend six weeks in the White Mountains. Mr. 
Howells intends to spend the greater part of 
the summer at Sullivan Harbor, Massachusetts. 
Marion Harland is going to her country seat at 
Pompton, New Jersey. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
has again chosen Narragansett Pier as her 
summer abode. Mrs. Custer enjoyed her rural 
seclusion at Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, near 
the Delaware Water Gap, so much last year 
that she has gone there again this year. 
der Matthews is going abroad. Mary J. Holmes 
is on her way to Alaska. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Maud Howe will go to their Newport 
cottage. Sarah Orne Jewett spends all her 
summers at her own home at South Berwick, 
Maine. Mrs. Burnett is going to the lakes of 
Switzerland. Will Carleton will spend some 
time at the Thousand Islands. Mark Twain, 
as usual, will find recuperation at his own sum- 
mer place at Elmira, New York. Lafcadio 
Hearn will spend his summer in Japan. 


Bran- 


Seymour Eaton & Company, publishers, of 
Boston, have failed. 


The Critic removed May 1 to a new home, 
52-55 Lafayette place, next door to the Astor 
Library. The old quarters of the Critic on 
Broadway are henceforth to be occupied by 
Scribner's Magazine, which has outgrown its 
once comfortable quarters in the Scribner 
building. 


William Black was paid $6,500 for the serial 
rights to his last novel. 


“What's the News?” is the title of an article 
by Eugene M. Camp in the June Century, 
which, by the consent of those interested, gives 
figures as to the cost of special despatches in 
certain of the daily papers, paper bills, etc. 


Rev. David P. Lindsley, the author of 
“ Takigraphy,” says that one hundred and fifty- 
six English words make about sixty per cent. 
of all ordinary forms of literature or oral 
speech; that twenty words — “the,” “and,” 
ef” “eR” “1 “tee? “ey KR” “se 
6g.) ig. not.” “be.” “for,” “have,” * iat,” 
“they,” “ shall,” “as,” “he” — make one-third 
of our common literary language, and the first 
ten of these about one-fourth. So that with the 
use of only one hundred and fifty-six word- 
signs the labor of writing is diminished about 
one-half, even when all other words are written 
in longhand; while the use of from ten to 
twenty such signs would reduce the labor of 
writing a little over one-fourth. 


Walt Whitman has chosen a spot for the final 
disposition of his body, when his life is ended. 
The place is characteristic of the man. It is 
located in Harleigh Cemetery, about a mile 
from Camden, N. J., and in the prettiest part of 
the grounds. It is a natural mound, beneath 
majestic oaks and chestnut trees, while about 
two hundred feet below a stream of water flows 
over a precipice from an artificial lake. A drive- 
way, which leads through the woods, winds 
within a few feet of the spot, and the boughs of 
the gnarled oaks are spread like arms over the 
hillock, and touch the greensward on the sides. 
Back of this piece of ground is the woods, 
where a footpath leads to the entrance gate. 
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Kate Field’s Washington for May 19 con- 
tains letters from Lowell, Dr. Holmes, and 
many other well-known authors, on the copy- 
right question. 


Rand, McNally, & Co. have issued, in their 
Rialto Series, “A Strange Infatuation,” by Lewis 
Harrison, an illustrated story founded upon the 
theory of hypnotism in crime, narrating absolute 
occurrences. 


Professor Henry Drummond has gone ona 
voyage to Australia, and will devote the time 
he is absent to preparing a work dealing with 
Christianity in the light of evolution. It will 
be a sort of sequel to his “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” and will be published in the 
autumn. 


De Wolfe, Fiske, & Company intend to pub- 
lish July 1 a collection of short stories by Clin- 
ton Scollard, William Murray Graydon, Oscar 
Fay Adams, Mabel Louise Fuller, Matthew 
White, Jr.. Emma V. Sheridan, William D. 
Moffat, Jane G. Austin, Frederic Edward Mc- 
Kay, Edward Irenzus Stevenson, and Clyde 
Fitch. 

Miss Virginia Reese, whose pseudonym is 
“Victor Meredith Bell,” was married in Balti- 
more, April 30, to J. B. T. Phillips, of Philadel- 
phia. Miss Reese is the youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. D. Evans Reese, and has 
been a resident of St. Michael’s, Md. She is 
connected with the Fenness-Miller Magazine, 
of New York City. 


The June Magazine of American History 
completes the twenty-third volume of this valu- 
able monthly, and includes an_ elaborate 
index. 


Prizes offered by the American Protection 
Tariff League to senior college students of 1890 
for essays on the subject: “ The Application of 
the American Policy of Protection to American 
Shipping Engaged in International Commerce” 
have been awarded as follows: First prize, 
$150, to John Ford, Cornell University, N. Y. ; 
second prize, $100, to Carrie R. Gaston, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Penn.; third prize, 
$50, to Thomas A. C. Spillane, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me. A silver medal, for a 
meritorious essay, has been awarded to W. H. 
Young, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Clinton Scollard will go to Europe early in 
July. 


Recent events in the history of Brazil lend 
special interest to an article in Zhe Critic of 
May to on “Brazilian Literature,” past and 
present. The writer is Rollo Ogden, translator 
of the popular South American romance, 
“Maria,” recently published by the Har- 
pers. 


The Trade Press Club was organized in Bos- 
ton May 8, and will meet as a dining club 
monthly hereafter. It is the first organization 
of the kind in the world. 


William Sharp’s “ Life of Robert Browning,” 
in the Great Writers’ Series, was issued May 
27, by A. Lovell & Co., New York City, who 
also published Lord Lytton’s “ Lady of Lyons 
and Other Plays” in the Canterbury Poets 
Series, and E. Sidney Hartland’s “ English 
Folk and Fairy Tales” in the Camelot Series. 
Messrs. Lovell have been made the authorized 
American agents of the London publisher, Wal- 
ter Scott, with whom the three series named 
above originated. 


The total sales of Herbert Spencer's works 
in Great Britain up to April 18, 1890, have 
amounted to 104,000 copies, exclusive of the 
“Descriptive Sociology.” This number in- 
cludes 33,750 copies of the various volumes of 
“The Synthetic Philosophy,” 39,500 copies of 
“Education,” and 20,000 copies of “ Man ver- 
sus the State.” The total sales of the author- 
ized American editions of Mr. Spencer’s works 
to date have amounted to 164,000 copies, and 
cheap pirated reprints of certain books have 
had a large sale. These figures are given by 
the publishers. 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
(New York) for June is a photogravure of 
Hubert Herkomer’s famous painting, “The 
Chapter of the Charterhouse.” “The Literary 
Remains of Albert Diirer,” with illustrations, 
is a valuable paper, but the one with a more 
contemporary literary interest is the second of 
W. M. Rossetti’s series on “ Portraits of Rob- 
ert Browning.” There are six portraits of Mr. 
Browning, from 1847 to 1888, and they will be 
highly prized by his many admirers. 





